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The First Orchestra and 
Choir rehearsing in the 
Duke's Hall under 
Maurice Handford for the 
performance of Verdi's 
Requiem as a tribute to 
Frederic Jackson in the 
Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre on 22 February 


The Academy suffered a severe blow on 10 February when 
Frederic Jackson collapsed during a performance of Verdi's 
Requiem in the Duke's Hall and died shortly afterwards in hospital. 
He collapsed at the words ‘Quaerens me sedisti lassus, redemisti 
crucem passus’ in the ‘Recordare’ section of the Dies Irae and it 
was only a score of bars further on, at the words ‘Donum fac 
remissionis’, that the lights went on again after a power-cut, when 
the work was performed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on 
22 February by the same artists under Maurice Handford as a 
tribute to Freddie. The church was absolutely packed on this 
occasion, a fact which testifies to the love and esteem in which he 
was held, by friends, colleagues and pupils alike. The influence of 
his personality—so eloquently summed up in George Barker's 
address at the Memorial Service held in St Marylebone Parish 
Church on 15 May—can be gauged from a passage in a letter from 
Christopher Pearson, a recent student at the Academy. 


‘My first purpose is to say how deeply sorry | was when I heard 
last Friday of the very sudden passing of Mr Jackson. | was not 
one of his students, but | knew him through his work with the 
Academy Choir. Personally | knew him just slightly. | had the very 
greatest respect for him as a musician and | appreciate what a loss 
his passing must be to the Academy. It was through him that | 
gained some of the most profound musical experiences of my life 
so far—remembering such things as recording Gerontius at 
Canterbury for colour television with the London Philharmonic 
Choir and Sir Adrian Boult, and also being selected to take part 
in the Verdi Requiem at the Royal Albert Hall to celebrate the Sir 
Henry Wood Centenary. It seems very appropriate that it should 
be a performance of this great work that marked the end of such a 
noble career, one that has brought enjoyment and learning to so 
many people.’ 


This tragic occurrence hardly seemed a good omen for the 
Academy’s 150th Anniversary year, but the first official event in 
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The 150th 
Anniversary 
Appeal 


Sir Anthony Lewis 


the celebrations, a series of four performances of Donizetti's 
opera Belisario (the first to be given in London since 1846, ten years 
after its Venetian premiére) at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, was a 
notable triumph, as the quotations from the Press at the end of 
John Streets’s article clearly show. The main celebrations are 
being held throughout the Summer Term, and some account of 
them will be included in the next issue of the Magazine. 

In the last issue | gave brief details of the 150th Anniversary 
Appeal, and these are amplified in an article by the Principal 
which appears below. News of the Appeal’s progress will be given 
in subsequent issues of the Magazine; in the meantime any 
queries relating to it should be addressed to the resident Appeal 
Director, Patrick Harrison, who has an office in the Academy and 
whose telephone number is 01-935 8729. 


It must be generally known that the Academy has, for many years, 
lacked adequate teaching, practice and rehearsal facilities. It will 
also be known that the Academy, whose resources are stretched 
to the limit, to preserve the present levels of staffing and amenities 
cannot finance any major development plans. For this reason an 
Appeal is being launched in this the Academy's 150th year, to 
finance the most urgent of its needs. Our most pressing needs are 
as follows: 

More practice rooms and rehearsal studios 

A new, fully equipped theatre 

More recital halls 

A student hostel 

An additional, and much larger, student common room 

More administrative and workshop space 

Thanks to the wonderful generosity of a former student, we 
have already been able to implement one need—the students’ 
hostel. The Academy has purchased an hotel at Champion Hill in 
south London, to be converted to accommodate sixty students 
and to provide practice facilities. Planning permission exists to 
extend this building. The remainder of the requirements have 
been incorporated into an imaginative plan for expansion on the 
Marylebone site by our Architects, Messrs Bickerdike, Allen, Rich 
and Partners. These plans will be reproduced and described in 
the next issue of the Magazine. 

The entire development plan, including the hostel, is estimated 
to cost £1,000,000, of which the Marylebone site complex will cost 
well over £800,000. The Governors have, therefore, launched an 
Appeal for £1,000,000 to finance this development. The Academy 
is most fortunate in having Lord Goodman as Chairman of the 
Appeal Committee, which includes among its members many 
eminent personalities in the world of industry and music. The 
Appeal was publicly launched on 30 May, and at the time the 
Magazine went to press £132,000 had been subscribed. 

The Appeal will be publicised in the Press so that all the many 
friends of the Academy, who it is hoped will support this Appeal, 
will know of our plans. We are arranging a series of meetings 
throughout the country, mainly at members’ houses, to which our 
supporters will be invited so that they can be told of our plans and 
given the opportunity to ask questions. Please do your utmost to 
attend any meeting to which you are invited. | am sure that the 
Academy’s many friends will welcome this opportunity to play 
their part in this vital stage of its development. 


A note on 
‘The Visitors’ 


(produced at 
Aldeburgh on 
7 June 1972) 


John Gardner 
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Though the actual composition of the music of The Visitors, both 
vocal and full scores, took me about a year, its gestation period 
was much longer. I guess this is often so with an opera. The choice 
of librettist (in this case Ormerod Greenwood), the discussions 
about what kind of opera to write, the sifting through of alternative 
sources of plot, the planning of the shape of the libretto, the 
pruning of it when it is complete (most librettists, except the hard- 
boiled professionals like Piave, write too much text): all this takes 
so much time that the actual churning out of the musical setting 
seems a quick and light task by comparison. Of course, further 
amendments are inevitably made then. But they are more obvious, 
and the music often clarifies the necessity for them by its own flow 
and logic. 

As the writing of the libretto progressed it got less and less 
comic (my commission was, in fact, for a full-length comic opera). 
One might almost now say that it ends as a tragedy in the popular 
sense of the term: thatis, an odd tear or two in the audience as the 
curtain falls would not be out of place or uncalled for. However 
sad the spectators may feel, they should nonetheless be inwardly 
buoyant with hope for the future happiness of the heroine 
Damaris, left alone upon the stage, bereft of husband and friends, 
disillusioned with her phoney religion, but still beautiful and 
desirable, and, what’s more, wiser than she was when the opera 
started a mere couple of days before. 

The music is eclectic, as nearly all operatic music tends to be. 
Much of it is based, at one or more removes, on popular (not pop) 
styles. The first idea | had, before even the libretto was presented 
to me, was a 32-bar tune of orthodox idiom and form. It had not 
arisen in connection with the opera at all, yet it insisted on 
hitching itself to the story of Philip and Damaris’s marital ups 
and downs until, in a sense, it became the /eitmotif of the whole 
piece. Not in the Wagnerian manner (I am not that sort of com- 
poser) but in the sense that phrases from it were always pushing 
their way into what | was writing. At first | resisted their intrusion, 
thinking it impertinent, even cheeky. Then | decided to be true to 
myself (Vaughan Williams’s dictum for all composers) and let it 
have its head. As a result it receives its canonisation, if not 
apotheosis, by turning up in the setting of Beowulft’s funeral dirge 
at the end of the opera. Perhaps | have been foolish to let it go so 
far? We shall see. At the time of writing this, the opera has not 
been performed, and rehearsals have only just begun. | am too 
much wrapped up in the production to be able to judge whether 
| have done a good job or a shoddy one: a healthy state for a 
composer to be in, for he should never be concerned with the 
worth of his past products, only working in the present for the 
future. 


It was, | think, in 1913, when I was eleven, that my parents, about 
to move house, were anxious to find a school for me close to our 
new home in West Hampstead. Abbots Hill, in Quex Road, was 
warmly recommended by numerous people as being the finest 
preparatory school in the district, and here | duly became a day- 
boy. The Headmaster was one Herbert Groves, and although no 
doubt he and his staff were dedicated teachers, | fear that | paid 


only scant attention to their lessons—for the passionate interest of 
my life was in music, and the whole of my concentration was 
absorbed in listening to the daily practising of avery accomplished 
pianist, working away assiduously in the room above our class- 
room. | soon found out that the player was the Headmaster’s elder 
daughter Olive; we met, and | was captivated by her, and we have 
been friends ever since. 

At that time Olive was, if | remember rightly, a student at the 
Matthay School learning with Hedwig McEwen (an exceptionally 
gifted teacher), and her ambition was to gain a scholarship to the 
RAM. | don’t think that at this time Olive had any aspirations to 
becoming a singer, but it will not surprise her admirers to know 
that already she was to be heard singing about the house with a 
girlish voice of very pure quality and a natural, effortless produc- 
tion. | recall, with amusement, that the family parrot—also an 
assiduous practiser—became very proficient technically in 
copying Olive’s runs and roulades, but was less successful in 
mimicking the quality of her voice. Olive’s sounded so youthful 
and the parrot’s, alas, ‘pinched’ and elderly! 

It was in September 1917 that | became a Scholar at the RAM, 
and | think that Olive won her scholarship on the same day. She 
was by now a Splendid pianist, so very musical and a fine sight- 
reader, with a natural flair for accompanying. It was, | suppose, 
her entry to the Academy that became the turning-point in her 
career, for she decided, very naturally really, to take singing as her 
second study. She studied singing with Evelyn Langston, who had 
a voice similar to Olive’s and who had gained a fine reputation for 
the training of young singers. She was the ideal teacher for 


* Olive: she encouraged her easy, natural production and gave her 


a reliable technical control which served her well for the whole of 
her professional life. As her voice developed and her vocal 
talents matured, it was perhaps not surprising to find that Olive’s 
activities as a pianist diminished and she became more and more 
in demand as a singer at the RAM. And so it came about that in 


Olive Groves as Nadeshda 
in Goring Thomas's opera 
of that name, in 1922 


The Case for 
Accompanists’ Lib 


A Parody Polemic 
with a grain of truth 


Graham Johnson 


July 1922, as part of the Centenary Celebrations, Olive played the 
leading roles in three operas: Nadeshda by Goring Thomas, in 
which she alternated in the name part with May Blyth (still happily 
with us), and in The Yeomen of the Guard, in which she alternated 
the leading part of Elsie Maynard with the late Garda Hall, with 
whom she also alternated the part of Bertha, the blind girl, in 
Mackenzie's The Cricket on the Hearth. In all three operas she made 
a tremendous success. Her voice was lovely and her singing most 
accomplished, she had become a very good actress and she was 
extremely pretty, as my photograph of her as Nadeshda proves. 

By now her talents were being discovered outside the Academy 
and | saw her in several London productions, though | cannot 
specify the dates. It must have been in the 1920s that | was 
charmed by her performance as Clarissa in Lionel and Clarissa at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and in a later production of The 
Beggar's Opera in which she played Polly. It was, however, with the 
BBC that Olive won her greatest renown and most lasting success. 
Her voice—my technical knowledge is shaky but it is, | believe, 
what is called a lyric soprano—was absolutely ideally suited to 
broadcasting. In those early days of microphones, heavy dramatic 
voices were apt to ‘blast’ in the cruder, less sensitive equipment 
which was all that was then available. Lighter voices ‘came over’ 
with great ease and without distortion, and Olive’s was indeed one 
of the most successful and became one of the most loved. She 
was ‘on the air’ very frequently indeed, and she became a ‘house- 
hold word’, enjoying the sort of fame which comes to disc-jockeys 
today! She was invaluable to the BBC: being such afine musician 
she was wonderfully quick at learning new works and roles and 
was extremely versatile, singing with equal accomplishment light 
music works as well as soprano roles in oratorio. She appeared 
at the Proms and at concerts all over the country. 

Then, in 1948, she joined the staff of the RAM as a Professor of 
Singing, and here she quickly established herself in yet another 
very successful career. She was not only a fine teacher but indeed 
a guide, philosopher and friend to her pupils, many of whom have 
cause to be grateful to her for her wisdom and sympathetic 
understanding. It is not possible to mention here all her students 
who have made successes in their professions, but two very well 
known ones are Elizabeth Simon and Elizabeth Vaughan. In recent 
years Olive has suffered some ill health, which she endured with 
great fortitude, to the admiration of all her countless friends. Now 
she and her husband George Baker are living in retirement in the 
country. While wishing them happiness in their new surroundings 
we want them to know that they are much in our thoughts; and in 
the Academy Olive is vividly remembered, with great affection, 
and will long be missed by all her old friends. 


The time has come for the beginning of a new musical movement: 
this is no allegretto moderato (je n’allegrette rien), but rather a 
spirited presto vivace, a militant allegro barbaro. The time has 
come for the emergence of the Accompanists’ Liberation Front 
(ALF). The white colla-voce workers, the 9/8 to 5/4 (and every- 
thing inbetween) drudges, are beginning to lose their discretion- 
ary habits and demand recognition and equality. 

This new movement must be counted as the second wave of 
reform. Pankhurstian work has already been done by those who 
are frankly Unashamed of their profession, from whom no 
protestation (nor accompaniment) has ever been considered Too 


Reproduced by courtesy 
of The Sunday Express 


Loud. But that, the first stage of the struggle has by no means 
effected the complete emancipation of Music’s own exploited 
working-class. We are the unprotected and the weak; we cannot 
join together in orchestras which are protected by unions; we are 
forced to be scavengers, vulturesque volti-subito musical 
mercenaries, trailing at a respectful distance behind our lords and 
masters, ladies and mistresses, the Soloists. 


The Grievances 

Every problem should be seen in its historical perspective—and 
accompanists have had more than their fair share of fluctuating 
fortunes over the years, and less than their fare share of fluctuating 
fees: we were off to a very bad start admittedly. Ever since the ‘a 
cappella’ religious music of the polyphonic era, singers have been 
secretly convinced (and some less secretly than others) that they 
can really do without the appendage of a keyboard instrument. 
The later addiction to the lute song also did very little to further 


‘What's the name of her accomplice ?’ 


the cause. When we did begin to come into our own, the keyboard 
parts were not considered important enough to write out in full, 
and a system of numbers was devised (similar to the present vogue 
of painting by numbers, or composing by numbers) which has 
been an effective torture device to the player ever since. The 
continuendo was that the bare outlines were good enough for the 
likes of us; this malnutrition policy, sometimes retrogressed to 
the outright starvation system of J S Bach’s Unaccompanied 
Suites (je one course only). 

From about 1750 however, the golden age began, the accom- 
panists’ heyday at least as far as the repertoire that has come 
down to us can show. The duo-sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven 
were actually designated ‘K/avier und...’ and so on; both these 
composers were magnificent pianists, as their challenging piano 
parts show. By this extreme process whereby the stringed in- 
struments were obbligati to the piano, a period of turned tables, 


ensemble work came to be treated as a true partnership between 
instruments with much give and take needed. The evolution of 
Lieder piano parts is also interesting from the simplicity of the 
Haydn Volkslieder, to the extreme subtlety of Schubert and the 
often virtuosic demands of Wolf. The musical position has taken 
as many turns as there are in a highly ornamented Bellini aria, 
and thus my mordant remarks. 

Accompanists working now have to deal with the following vast 
repertoire: everybody else’s. They have to be able to hop from 
one role to another, to combine, blend and balance with different 
instrumental sounds, work within wildly different styles, and play 
for wilfully difficult singers at the drop of a semitone, without 
notice (ie most people don’t notice whether they’re there or not). 
They have to change their musical sympathies with Vicar of Bray 
panache, and cope with the great deal of public relations work 
involved too. With all the tact and charm of a geisha they are 
supposed to convince each ‘client’ of his or her exclusive impor- 
tance, and sincerely mean it. Thus the promiscuity of ever- 
changing allegiances has to make up for the no-Prom insecurity 
of non-existent orchestral appearances. This chameleon-like 
character is the accompanist’s greatest strength, but many think 
it must be the mark of a Jack-of-all-trades dilettante, and thus 
mete out aloof condescension. Sonata player he may have to be, 
having the lion’s share to do in certain works, but it is the accom- 
panist’s efforts in ‘Musique Discréte’ which serve to make him 
superbly immemorable, even though ‘oom-pah’ accompaniments 
need much skill to play well. Bit by bit this skill and its self-effacing 
concealment provide the AA (Accompanists Anonymous) with 
another member. Intraprofessionally, regard and respect for 
individuals may be high, but status in the public eye is low. It is 
still ‘what People do who can’t rea//y play the piano’. Low status 
always has its corresponding financial penalty. At one time the 
BBC paid an accompanist one guinea for a forty-minute pro- 
gramme of English song (I'd like to see a non-pianist cope with 
Bax or Moeran accompaniments!). Things have admittedly got 
better. Great artists are usually irreproachably gallant to their 
equally great partners—and so they should be, but far down the 
scale the sting of disdain can still be felt: bad work may deserve it, 
but exploitation of the accompanist’s vulnerable and supporting 
position is another matter. The person ‘at the piano’ is often the 
scapegoat at the altar of the Soloist’s infallibility. Concert organ- 
isers are constant offenders. | was once told that a fee which was 
proposed (one half of the proposed fee for my partner) was the 
most that a ‘mere accompanist’ should expect, and that | should 
‘know my place’. The place of any accompanist is by the side of 
his partner, giving and taking, partaking and contributing, sharing 
responsibility for the failures, and indeed, for any success that 
might result too. | know my place all right. Any ensemble perform- 
ance presents a swift view of a marriage: whether the linen washed 
is clean or dirty is up to the attitudes of both performers. 


The Solutions 

Radical answers are needed to radical problems. ALF is the 
formation of those of us who wish to join the suffrajet-set and 
who are seeking Emancipation in exchange for syncopation—which 
is caused by ties across the bar-line just as surely as Women are 
tied to the washline.* Here is my ten-point plan. 


*For dirty linen, see above, 


1 All applicants for membership must have a working knowledge 
of our liberation manual ‘THE FEMALE EUNUCHORDA’—ac- 
companists do not want to be put on a soft pedalstal. We also 
undertake to abdicate our supporting role and burn our Brahms. 


2 Play-ins are to be staged of the entire repertoire performed 
without the encumbrance of a soloist. Mendelssohn started this 
with his ‘Lieder ohne Worte’. 


3 We will chain ourselves (NB the French direction ‘enchainez’) 
to the Festival Hall railings. Counter-revolutionary attempts from 
Soloists’ Liberace workers will be resisted. 


The following industrial action on concert premises is recom- 
mended. 


4 Go Slow. This will entail enforcing a single tempo of Largo for 
everything. (I am particularly keen on this proposal.) 


5 Work to rule. All considerations of flexible ensemble must be 
waived (but not conducted). Metronome marks and dynamics will 
be faithfully and meticulously observed, no matter what. To 
determine exact accuracy may need electronic equipment on the 
platform, but this is nothing new these days. 


6 Strike. This word will not be interpreted as work-cessation but 
rather as a licence to play just as loudly as we have always 
dreamed. When we strike, believe me, our touch will not be as 
light as a Vic Feather. 


7 Schumann’s ‘Maria Shop-Stuart Lieder’ will be the work songs 
of all revolutionary accompanists. 


8 The traditional penguin-suit attire will be abandoned for 
overalls and cloth cap, which more suits our enforced proletarian 
position. The concert drill will be first to doff the cap to the 
Soloist, and then use the Concert Drill (available on reasonable 
hire charges provided the accompanist can prove he really does 
regard the piano as bourgeois and genteel, and the pneumatic 
noises are appropriate to drown the Soloist). 


9 Tea-breaks will be held in between movements, during which 
the accompanist ALF member (known collectively we are called 
‘The Garnetts’) will be free to offer the Soloist a piece of humble 
pie. In the case of amovement outrunning its time, a whistle will be 
blown with a cry of ‘Everybody Out!’ This need not refer to the 
ensemble or lack of it, but will certainly trigger off a wildcat strike 
for infringement of overtime rules. When we do play overtime, we 
will increase or decrease the speed by a half; this is called “Time- 
and-a-half for Over-time’. 


10 The only way that all this can be avoided is if Soloists Glib 
makes a distinct effort to disband. They must realise that we 
accompanists are human, even if we don’t sound it always. To 
the Soloist | would say: ‘All right, we admit you are the bosses, 
but “noblesse oblige”. It is our delight, pleasure and privilege to 
serve you faithfully in exchange for a measure of financial fair-play 


‘and professional dignity.’ 


In the unlikely event of any of my partners reading this, | must 
hurriedly insist that no offence was meant, Sir, and of course | 
know my place, and no | don’t want to lose my job, it’s just that 
other accompanists may not have my meek and obliging 
disposition.... 


Some more 
thotights on 
Frederick Corder 


Frederick T Durrant 
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Philip Hattey’s article on Frederick Corder (in No 200) was interest- 
ing but did not conjure up the real man as his pupils knew him, 
nor does it emphasise his impact on music and musicians. As 
one of his pupils | say quite firmly that he was never testy. Sarcas- 
tic? Perhaps a little, but never with much venom as it was usually 
accompanied with humour and wit. After playing over a pupil’s 
exercise, | remember him saying: ‘I just cannot play the notes you 
have written, my fingers automatically go on the right notes’. His 
remark that the echo in the Albert Hall served one good purpose 
in that it always enabled a composer to hear his work twice, was 
spoken more in sorrow than in anger. He did much to remedy this 
by founding (together with his former pupil Sir John McEwen) the 
Society of British Composers. 

One more story, and this was told by Henry Beauchamp, long 
after my student days. It seems the professors were trying to 
obtain some concession from the Principal, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and Corder promised to help them. Usually the two 
worked in perfect harmony, but on this occasion it was not so. 
After several days Corder was asked how he had got on. ‘It’s no 
use,’ he said, ‘he is nothing but a sore with a bare head.’ (Corder 
had not much hair himself.) 

Mr Hattey quotes Corder’s remarks on the trumpet in F. This 
instrument was cursed on the grounds that it overbalanced the 
rest of the orchestra and had a short compass. In about ten years 
it was replaced by the smaller instrument in B flat. Compare the 
earlier scores of Elgar and Vaughan Williams with their later 
works and you will see how true this is, but Corder was never 
given much credit for his brilliant foresight. Together with Tobias 
Matthay, Carlo Albanesi and Oscar Beringer, Corder edited a new 
edition of Beethoven’s sonatas, but some of his original and novel 
innovations so shocked the so-called progressive piano teachers 
that they operated a kind of boycott and the project ended in 
disaster. | still have a few copies but there should be some in the 
Academy Library. 

Mr Hattey asks what Corder thought of Elgar. His view was that 
the composer had been forced to spend so much of his time on 
vocal works that this had hindered his instrumental development. 
He was also critical about Elgar’s constant doubling and preferred 
the clearer textures of Dvorak and Saint-Saéns. Both men were at 
one, however, in their views on sixteenth-century music. At one 
lesson | showed Corder a short Communion Service written in 
this style by the late Charles Wood. ‘Ah’, he sighed, ‘I could invent 
a machine that would write this kind of music.’ Real enthusiasm 
for Elgar came from Benjamin Dale (another fine RAM teacher) 
who had a very wide knowledge of the composer's output, both 
vocal and instrumental. ‘Elgar can score Holst off the platform 
whenever he likes’, was one of his dictums. There was no ‘Mr 
Facing-Both-Ways’ about Corder or Dale. The former could not 
abide Brahms and seems to have passed on his dislike to many 
of his pupils; the latter had little use for Berlioz, whom he likened 
to a beautifully dressed lady with, oh such a plain face. They 
served their Alma Mater well; cannot at least some of their music 
be included in the Anniversary year? Why not Corder’s fifty-part 
motet ‘Sing unto God’? [Dale’s Sextet for violas was performed 
at a concert in the Duke’s Hall on 3 May—Ed. ] 


Philip Hattey writes: 
‘Thanks are due to Dr Durrant for his illuminating comments on 
Frederick Corder as a teacher. | did not have the advantage, owing 


| 
| 
| 
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to the fact that | was a second-year student when he died in 1932, 
of knowing him personally, but | am sure his criticisms were 
lightened by wit. As mentioned in the article, | set out merely to 
interpret Corder’s standpoint on orchestration as it emerges 
from his book.’ 


On 5 September Joseph Szigeti will be eighty. This short tribute 
is written by one who has admired him since 1936 and has been 
privileged to have known him closely, and been guided and 
inspired by him, for twenty years. 

He was born in Budapest and studied with Hubay. It is of course 
a great asset for a violinist to be Hungarian—Szigeti’s greatest 
assets are his wisdom and intelligence. Apart from his out- 
standing gifts as a violinist he proved to be a pioneer in his quest 
for the works of living composers and fighting for their perform- 
ances. He re-discovered the concertos of Busoni and Prokofiev 
(No 1) and put them on the map. Harty, Casella, Bloch, Bartók and 
Rawsthorne wrote for him. He worked in close collaboration with 


Milhaud, Hindemith and Stravinsky. All this would seem common- 
place in these days of our over-consciousness of contemporary 
music; in the 1920s and 1930s, in the midst of virtuoso-type recitals 
and endless repetitions of the same five or six concertos it was a 
brave crusade. His deep knowledge and understanding of the 
spirit of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven was as important as his 
search for new music. 

Always adventurous in his choice of programmes he was also 
adventurous in his choice of bowings and fingerings—for a musi- 
cal purpose. He made you aware of the characteristic timbre of 
each string, often devising unorthodox fingerings in order to 
preserve the unity of a phrase, convenience or safety being of 
secondary importance in his list of priorities. Though single- 
minded and determined he is not narrow-minded or dogmatic. 
He establishes a warm human rapport with people and after a few 
hours with him one comes away refreshed and re-vitalised, 
having shared with him a view of new and wider horizons, to be 
pondered over and reconsidered. 


What use is the 
GRSM ? 


Elisabeth Muir 
(née Gray) 
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Luckily for us the gramophone companies are slowly re-issuing 
some of his recordings, long neglected. The list is long and 
fascinating, and includes the complete Beethoven sonatas with 
Arrau (recently issued here), the fifteen Mozart sonatas with 
various pianists including Szell, a recital with Bartók including his 
second Sonata and the ‘Kreutzer’, all the Bach solo sonatas and 
partitas, the Beethoven and Brahms concertos with Walter and 
Harty, the Prokofiev No 1, Mozart No 4 and Mendelssohn with 
Beecham, the Stravinsky Duo Concertant with the composer, and 
some of his own transcriptions like the Warlock Caprio/ Suite, the 
Scriabin study in thirds, Elgar’s Serenade and Adieu, etc. | do hope 
the BBC recorded (and will re-broadcast) the live transmissions 
from the Edinburgh Festivals of 1947 and 1948 of the Brahms and 
Schubert chamber works played by the Festival Quartet— 
Schnabel, Szigeti, Primrose and Fournier. 

My warmest wishes, Joska, on your eightieth birthday. 


| wonder if every GRSM student goes through the session with 
his professor, ‘we could do so much more if you could spend less 
time on the Graduate Course’? | was a very average GRSM 
student at the RAM from 1960 to 1963 and I look forward to reading 
the Magazine. | would like to see it almost over-subscribed with 
news of many more ex-students. But then perhaps | am being 
overwhelmed by waves of North American nostalgia which make 
Alumni Associations so successful. 

From the age of twelve | dreamed of studying music at the 
Academy. Both my teachers studied there and this was a sufficient 
recommendation. To receive a grant | was launched on the 
GRSM Course. | am so glad that we are unable to see into the 
future. | would never have believed that | could possibly survive 
the tortuous trail. A huge city after a small town in the North of 
England, where no-one it seems wants to put up with the practis- 
ing. Rubbing shoulders with outstanding students from all over 
the world, who sounded so confident to a country bumpkin like 
me. Those dreaded exam weeks and failure! 

But what about the experiences which | think make so many 
GRSM graduates such fine teachers? Many people in my year 
were hoping not to teach, but where would our performers be 
without good audiences who have been helped and sometimes 
even taught how to enjoy good music? Immediately I think ofthose 
demanding but stimulating hours in the choir with Mr Jackson 
and the first-year graduate lectures given by Mr Gardner. The 
accommodation problem was solved by sharing flats with another 
pianist, practising in shifts, and generally sympathising with 
each other. 

| left the RAM to do some preliminary teaching practice in my 
home town before spending a year at the Institute of Education. 
Then | heard that the County had had to reduce my grant. My 
father had had a better year, but | felt that | had had my share. 
Teaching practice had proved to me that all was not quite hope- 
less, and I looked for a job. | returned to London as we had paid 
rent throughout the summer, and | found four half-days a week of 
teaching mostly music in two Junior Schools in Middlesex. My 
teaching was not good, but without me music would have been 
non-existent, and | was able to experiment. Then | was appointed 
to teach music at Bury Grammar School for Girls, which was 
almost half-way between home and London, with enough music 
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in Manchester not to let me stagnate. | took each class in the 
Senior School for Music, trained choirs and supplied music for 
the big occasions. | got to know my students quite well and began 
to select some of them for instrumental lessons, eventually 
forming an orchestra. 

After four years of teaching and finally admitting to myself how 
much I was enjoying it, | met my future husband in the North of 
Scotland; he is a Canadian from Toronto. In a city of two million 
| have met one other GRSM graduate. The requirements for 
teachers in Ontario are quite rigid. For High School teachers 
must have a BA, and the GRSM is not recognised as an equiva- 
lent. For younger children at least a teacher training diploma is 
required. Fortunately for me a new music teacher changed her 
mind just before school opened in September and | was able to 
experience one precious year in a Canadian High School. My 
work was mainly with Band Classes! | had about thirty 14-15-year- 
old students who had chosen to take this option for a class five 
times a week. | desperately racked my brains to remember what | 
could of third-study oboe lessons, my father’s clarinet practising 
and the beginner’s orchestra at Bury. The Board of Education 
supplied the instruments in ideal classrooms paid for by the 
generous tax-payer. There were many near disasters, but by May 
most classes were progressing along the lines laid out by the 
Ontario Department of Education. My salary was trebled and | 
paid the same tax percentage as in England. 

| could see little chance of ever being qualified and so | tenta- 
tively approached a couple of private schools. In all good faith 
the Principal of Havergal College offered me a full-time position 
with the freedom to ‘develop the music programme’! Once again 
| am teaching general music classes from Grade 4 (9-year-olds) 
recorder, singing, etc, to Grade 10 (15-year-olds), in which we 
have just begun a Band Course. We have no dollars from the 
tax-payer and a parent’s fund has been partly used to buy the 
instruments. Although music education in Canada is excellent in 
many places, much of it is still at the pioneering stage. Not as 
many students here consider learning an instrument for its own 
sake. We have hosts of piano students who struggle on to Grade 
VIII (Grade VI Associated Board) because the Universities will 
accept it as an entrance credit. 

Finally | would like to tell you a little of our latest experience. 
Much of my work and pleasure is to do with choirs, both training 
them and being in them. In June my husband and | arranged athree- 
week tour to England. Two-thirds of my Senior Choir were able to 
go and each member paid her own way. You may ask what could 
we sing in the land of the great choral tradition. We sang for our 
supper by giving informal concerts at St James's, West Malvern, 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, Monkton Combe, and Haileybury. 
We sang the Rejoice Folk Mass at Holm Cultram Abbey and All 
Saints, Bury. We encouraged our students to get to know England 
and English people. The girls of Bury had our students to stay for 
a couple of nights right in the middle of ‘O’ and ‘A’ levels. Perhaps 
one day an exchange with an English school will be possible. 

At times | have felt that the GRSM is of very little use to me in 


‘Canada. But to those of you who are currently struggling | suggest 


that you stow everything away in your mind because after eight 
years | still dip into my learning of those years which were just the 
right preparation for life in the working world. | would be delighted 
to hear from anyone who would like to make contact with me, 
Havergal and Canada. 


An Academy Trio: 


Douglas Clifforde, 
Walter Stock, 
Marcus Johnson 


Guy Jonson 


Photo by Douglas Hawkridge 


Photo by Douglas Hawkridge 
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An Academy trio of a non-musical variety, concerned with the 
administration, whose members severally retired within a year of 
each other (and whose total years of service amounted to the 
formidable figure of 132 years!) cannot be allowed to pass into 
retirement without some words of appreciation and thanks for 
their loyalty and devotion to the institution which they so long 
served and whose efficiency and help was for so long and by so 
many taken for granted. 


Douglas Clifforde joined the clerical staff at the age of nineteen 
on 26 November 1926. During his forty-five years of service he 
worked at various periods in all offices of administration before 
finally being appointed Chief Clerk, and it is natural to assume 
that from such an early association the Academy moulded his 
character. He always held the opinion that the most important 
people in the place were the students, without which the rest would 
not be necessary, and he always tried to be of as much help to 
them as he could. 

A few weeks before he retired he looked through a prospectus 
and was amazed at the number of professors he remembered as 
students. Of these who brought to bear the greatest influence 
upon him he singles out Frederick Durrant and Leslie Regan; two 
persons whose characters were poles apart and from whom he 
learned a great deal. He says he will always be grateful for having 
known them. He worked for the RAM Club from 1949 and gave it 
invaluable service. 

In a recent letter he says ‘I don't know what it is about the RAM: 
it’s infuriating, frustrating, in fact all sorts of things, but it gets into 
your blood, you become involved; | have and always shall be. | 
once read that the soul of service is the loyalty with which one 
executes the ordained errors of one’s chiefs. If this be true, | have 
indeed been loyal.’ 


Walter Stock joined the Academy in September 1927 as a 
shorthand typist’s reception-clerk. He too, like Mr Clifforde, had 
the experience of working in senior capacities in all the clerical 
departments, until 1938 with the possible contingency of war in 
mind and the filling of the post of Librarian with the departure of 
Victor Wing to the Forces. That he acquitted himself in this 
capacity with such distinction and efficiency is perhaps largely 
due not only to his extreme industry and zeal, but to Sir Henry 
Wood, who gave him practical advice and instruction on the 
complex problems of library management and maintenance that 
only one like Sir Henry, with his workmanlike thoroughness, could. 

Walter Stock has written a potted history of the Academy as 
seen from his eyes from 1927 to 1970, which makes fascinating 
reading, and it is hoped that this may perhaps be presented in a 
forthcoming issue of the Magazine [I hope so, too!—Ed.] 

He was a veritable mine of information regarding the publication 
and data of any musical query one sought. As he characteristically 
puts it: ‘having been pitchforked into the Library without any 
knowledge of music’ his achievement was truly amazing, especially 
when one considers that largely by his own efforts the Inter- 
national Congress at Cambridge in 1959 brought about the biggest 
music library conference ever—219 representatives from seventeen 
different countries! 


Marcus Johnson, the third member of the trio, joined the 
Academy in May 1925, commencing as Junior Clerk in the 
Cashier's Office, some few weeks before his eighteenth birthday. 


Photo by Douglas Hawkridge 


Obituary 


Frederic Jackson 
1905-72 


Maurice Miles 
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He recalls that Alger Bell was Cashier at that time and on his 
becoming Secretary Mr Kellock, a rather quick-tempered though 
most considerate and likeable Scotsman, was promoted to 
Cashier. Both Messrs Bell and Kellock had previously been at 
Tenterden Street, and when the Academy moved to Marylebone 
Road Mr Kellock, who lived in St John’s Wood and who was very 
familiar with the area and able to give details of the site, probably 
did more than anyone in influencing the Committee in their 
decision to acquire the present site. 

As the clerical staff at this time consisted of young men (the 
exceptions being Miss Creighton and Miss Hutchins, the Ladies’ 
Cloakroom staff and Hall-Girls), a club was formed called the 
MARS Sports Club, and Harry Farjeon became its first President. 

Reminiscing further he remarks: ‘salaries at the Academy were 
low and the increases small, but in spite of this the staff was a 
happy one. During these years Alfred J Waley was the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Academy prospered and reached a thousand 
students on one occasion! As the Treasury grant was only £500 
a year, this speaks volumes for the prudent management under 
the chairmanship of Mr Philip Agnew. 

‘When war broke out in 1939 it was not long before various 
members registered for military service: some went into the 
forces; others were exempted, as in my own case (I was trans- 
ferred to a firm where | was considered | would be of more useful 
service than remaining at the Academy!). For some three-and-a- 
half years | worked in Portman Close and was appointed Secretary 
when a private company was formed under the chairmanship of 
Samuel Courtauld. During this time | kept in touch with the Acad- 
emy through fire-watching but it was not until the war in Europe 
had come to an end that | was released to return to the Academy.’ 

By an unhappy coincidence, since the retirement of Mr Clifforde 
and Mr Johnson, they both have suffered from eye complaints of 
a somewhat serious nature. One feels sure that all the many 
friends connected with the RAM would wish them, through the 
medium of the Magazine, a speedy recovery. 


Having been invited to write some four hundred words about 
Frederic Jackson one can yet sum him up in three: ‘the complete 
professional’. As a fellow-student he was a pain in the neck! He 
knew it all and didn’t hesitate to let you know; the irritating thing 
was that he did know and was invariably right in his aggressive 
opinion. As a professional colleague this knowledge was in- 
valuable. He was more than generous in his willingness to answer 
any questions on interpretation; one could gather from him not 
only his own sound views but also how other artists had per- 
formed the work in question. 

His many-sided activities covered the whole gamut of music- 
making: adjudicating; teaching (not only as a piano professor at 
the RAM); a first-class singing coach (many of our distinguished 
singers owe so much to him not only for his vocal advice, but in 
the preparation of their performance); and afine choral conductor 
(he worked for many years with the London Philharmonic Choir, 


- which he created). 


He possessed the unique ability to absorb the reading of the 
conductor engaged to perform a work and impart this knowledge 
to his singers. As a solo pianist and accompanist he was out- 
standing; no doubt his many talents robbed us of the benefit of 
the fine playing he could have produced with consummate ease. 


George Barker 
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One of Freddie’s most endearing characteristics was the 
trouble he took with his students here (no doubt he was a musical 
disciplinarian, but how fortunate these young people were who 
were made to do it the right way) and in particular those pianists 
who came to play concertos with the orchestras. He would not 
only find the time to come and listen, but also have a word with the 
conductor about the player and then a kind word of thanks after 
the performance. As a collaborator on a number of these occa- 
sions, one was always certain that the performance was not only 
well prepared but authentic. 

Undoubtedly his life of music took his life. His devotion absorb- 
ing all his energies to give of his best to everyone can only bea 
source of inspiration to his fellow professors, professionals and 
the fortunate young musicians who were his pupils. To his wife 
Margot must go our deepest sympathy; they were fellow-students 
and fellow-artists much of the same calibre. To lose such 
companionship as theirs must be hard to bear. 


Freddie Jackson was a name to inspire love, respect, terror or 
sheer astonishment. | first met him, characteristically enough, in 
the middle of a snowstorm at Morecambe in the January of 1945, 
where there was an RAF transit camp. We were both bound for 
India on the same mission. There were six of us. Freddie's first 
trick was to obtain permission for us six to return home and equip 
ourselves with musical instruments. The Warrant Officer appeared 
to be so flabbergasted by this unheard-of request from a Profes- 
sor who seemed to have strayed into an RAF uniform that he 
granted it at once. | 

A few days later we boarded the Capetown Castle at Liverpool. 
The docks were immediately blotted out by fog and the Capetown 
Castle lay becalmed at anchor. The troopship was 90 per cent 
male and nearly 50 per cent Welsh. Before the fog could lift or the 
ship weigh anchor there was a male voice choir of close on a 
hundred in full song. He then proceeded to teach the chorus to 
sing in four-part harmony without a note of music on board. This 
he did by composing the arrangements in his head as he went 
along and teaching the resultant parts verbatim. His next step was 
to give piano recitals with running commentaries which proved 
so popular that within days, although still only a sergeant, he 
seemed to have acquired an importance second only to the 
Captain himself. 

For five weeks we tossed around the Atlantic, became becalmed 
in the Azores, chased through the Med, remained at anchor for a 
week in Port Suez, floated down the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean and eventually arrived at Bombay. Throughout the 
journey Freddie never flagged. Piano recitals poured from him, 
the choir gave concerts nearly every other day, he trained voices, 
he lectured, until at last the Captain tried to bribe the RAF to let 
him stay with the Capetown Castle for the rest of the war. Fortu- 
nately, at least for me, he was unsuccessful. So we landed at 
Bombay and then travelled by slow train to Delhi. There we 
reported for duty. It appeared that this consisted of creating the 
Central Band of the Royal India Air Force at the behest of the 
Maharajah of Mysore. But there were no instruments and no 
bandsmen in sight. The Station Warrant Officer merely laughed 
and said we'd better lose ourselves until we were wanted. 


For a day or two we lost ourselves in the nightlife of New Delhi. 


But then, quickly tiring of such exhausting superficialities, we 
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decided to attack the entertainments profession in Delhi. There 
was a Star-studded Army Entertainments Corps in Delhi and to 
them we presented ourselves. 

One look at Freddie was enough. An audition would have been 
unthinkable. At once a recital was arranged at which, if | remember 
correctly, he played the Brahms Paganini Variations, the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op 110, and at least one Chopin Ballade. It 
was still only April and the weather was charming and mild. The 
recital drew the attention of All-India Radio. Here Freddie rapidly 
became the principal resident pianist. | was his aide-de-camp or 
manager as the case might be. He required a disciple at his elbow 
and | was only too willing to act in that capacity. 

His next trick was to re-teach me the piano while we rode round 
Delhi on bicycles. Sometimes we would stop at a café and have 
the inevitable egg and chips, but still the teaching would go on 
until all the mysteries of the Tobias Matthay system had been 
revealed. Never a piano in sight. 

Came May and the heat, and RAF Headquarters at Delhi woke 
up to the fact that it had a major asset on its hands and we were 
summoned to the Commanding Officer and ordered to give 
concerts for the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund wherever they 
could be arranged. To help matters along we were introduced to 
the staff of the Vice-Regal Lodge. Lord Wavell was away but the 
Countess took a great interest in Freddie and arranged concerts 
in her Lodges at Delhi and Simla. We practised on the Vice-Regal 
Steinways and at last | had a chance to put Freddie’s teaching into 
effect. It worked. Freddie said: ‘Not bad. l'Il come back and see 
you again in a day or two.’ By that time his teaching had entirely 
revolutionised my piano technique and | regard this process as 
one of the most important technical experiences of my life. 

Now the temperature was running into the 100°s. Walking out 
of the controlled cool of the All-India Radio studios into the 
outside world was like walking into a wall of heat. The Vice-Regal 
Court moved to Simla and Freddie was invited to join it. Here, at 
a height of over 9,000 feet above sea level, Freddie gave some of 
the finest recitals of Beethoven | have ever heard. 

Simlais strung along athin spinal chord of the Lower Himalayas 
—the Vice-Regal Lodge at the lower end and the hotels at the top. 
There were days in early June when the snowy contours of the 
Western Himalayas would suddenly emerge, a hundred miles 
away on the north horizon, shining in the pure sunshine, between 
them and us a deep gloom of jungle. Then one night the monsoon 
broke and the sky was full of an electric violet storm. 

Twice we visited Simla for about three weeks at a time. But in 
between we worked in Delhi. Freddie’s stamina was amazing. One 
night he gave a recital with the thermometer at 120° Fahrenheit. 
After each movement he would dry himself in a towel—and as the 
hour struck midnight he broached the ‘Hammerclavier’. That 
accomplished, he entertained the audience with musical reminis- 
censes including large chunks of Meistersinger and Tristan, and 
finished up with a whole string of Strauss polkas and waltzes. | 
think at the end he always performed his little party piece, which he 
sang to his own accompaniment—'‘Miss Otis Regrets’. 

At the beginning of August we were both suddenly summoned 
to the CO’s office and informed that as the German war was over 
we had to join the Army in the Deccan and lecture to the troops on 
music. This happened simultaneously with the arrival of the 
instruments and the Indian bandsmen and we were in the unique 
position of having to obey one order and disobey another. This 


Peter Uppard 
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could only happen to Freddie. Naturally, we decided to obey the 
order we liked best and we joined the Army in the Deccan. 

How we ever did any work there | never knew, but each day we 
somehow gave a lecture each. Although still both sergeants, we 
were regaled by all the Messes in turn. At last one night came the 
news that the Japanese had surrendered. The battalion with 
which we were stationed had been on active service in Burma. 
We were having drinks in the Officers’ Mess. In marched the 
Brigadier with the order that everybody—but everybody—had to 
join the ranks in the Privates’ Mess. 

There we spent the night, while Privates told Brigadiers how 
they should have fought their battles and Brigadiers didn’t mind 
in the least. But the memory | shall always treasure is the sight of 
Freddie sitting at a cracked old piano in the midst of it all, stripped 
to the waist, playing hour after hour anything that the troops asked 
of him. In the morning he was gently carried home to breakfast— 
which, | seem to recall, he did not touch. 


Frederic Jackson was that rare human being, the complete 
musician, and the witness of his manifold gifts was breathtaking. 
His analytical eye, instantaneous coordination, and acute sense 
of pitch, enabled him, at sight, to reduce any score to the key- 
board; to give quite unrehearsed performances of the ‘Hammer- 
clavier’ or Bartók Sonatas, or any other major piece in the reper- 
toire, with a drama and ease which were an inspiration to the 
listener, doing, in a moment, what others still failed to do after 
weeks. He was able to grasp immediately the shape of a piece, 
building broad architectural sweeps across the music ‘from the 
first note to the last’, or, as he also put it, ‘giving out the facts’, 
demonstrating this extraordinarily in his meticulous performance 
of the ‘Diabelli’ Variations two years ago, given before the hyper- 
critical Academy-student audience, and learned, at the age of 
sixty-five, in his spare time, whilst teaching six and sometimes 
seven days a week. His brilliance as a pianist was at once up- 
lifting and humbling, and it is no mere coincidence that the names 
of Clifford Curzon and Frederic Jackson are juxtaposed on every 
important piano prize-board in the Academy. 

As achoral conductor, his performances were always notable 
for the absolutely clear presentation of the musical sense; his 
Elijah, at the Royal Festival Hall in 1963, was an outstanding 
example of his ‘big’ thinking: the climaxes were electrifying and 
unforgettable; and recently, on a BBC record review programme 
considering recordings on cheap labels of Messiah, Freddie’s, 
on Saga (alas no longer available) was chosen ‘best buy’. 

In his teaching he constantly stressed the understanding of 
harmonic structure with its essential linear implication: ‘all music 
is polyphonic’; and he encouraged his pupils to mentally score 
their playing: ‘it is not enough to play the piano’, or, more wither- 
ingly, ‘stop playing the piano like a pianist’. He strove to enlarge 
the scope of his students’ interest until they saw the piano, not as 
the centre, but as a part, of the wider world of music. 

For potential performers, seeking to assess the measure of 
their talent, Freddie’s candour, seldom concealed, was invaluable; 
those unable to withstand the truth are unlikely to mount the 
concert platform; thus a word of praise, not easily won, gave a 
seal of confidence to a performance; and he would often speak 
highly behind the backs of good, yet unsuspecting pupils. To 
these he gave unselfishly of his time, with long, unpaid lessons at 


Ivor McMahon 
1926-72 
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his home, which were received with immense pride and lasting 
benefit. 

His frame contained a system of excited energy, and undimmed, 
as a star, which he undoubtedly was, this finally burned itself up. 


My good friend Ivor McMahon died on 23 February, aged forty-five. 
This sudden and unexpected tragedy ended an association which 
had existed between us for twenty-five years, from early days in 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra, then the Goldsborough Orchestra (later 
to become the English Chamber Orchestra) and since 1956 in the 
Melos Ensemble. 

Ivor was born in Derby, first played the violin at the age of five, 
and at fourteen won a scholarship to the Birmingham School of 
Music. He studied there under Arthur Catterall who took him to 
the Royal Academy of Music, where he won several awards 
including the Eda Kersey Memorial Scholarship. He later con- 
tinued his studies with Frederick Grinke whilst serving in the Royal 
Artillery Band as leader. In his early career he was a member of 
the Philharmonia Orchestra and the Boyd Neel Orchestra, then 
in 1959 became leader of the Jacques Orchestra. He was already 
a member of the Melos Ensemble when | joined in 1956. 

A man of the highest integrity, personally modest, and with 
great sensitivity and perception, Ivor was one of those rare 
violinists who, while a distinguished leader in his own right, also 
had the understanding to be a truly great principal second violin. 
It was largely through Ivor’s energies and loyalty that the Jacques 
Orchestra continued after the death of its founder, Dr Reginald 
Jacques; as leader of that orchestra his interpretation of the 
obbligato ‘Erbarme dich’ in Bach’s St Matthew Passion was 
certainly the finest | have heard. In his work with me his artistic 
collaboration was always wholehearted and constructive: | think 
| can say that in some thirty-five years of orchestral experience | 
have not known a section so integrated, both artistically and in 
friendship, than the one he led in the English Chamber Orchestra, 
where he was principal second violin for fifteen years, and where 
he, his wife, Nona Liddell and myself were a triumvirate who knew 
each other’s musical demands before they were spoken. 

Although a somewhat reserved man, Ivor had a keen sense of 
humour and droll wit and | have many happy memories of our 
tours together in the USA, Europe and Near East. | could not 
count the number of concerts that we have played together: on 
gramophone records there are upwards of thirty Melos perform- 
ances, ranging from Mozart to Skalkottas and Birtwistle; to me, 
the most memorable of these are the Schubert Octet, the Mozart 
and Brahms clarinet Quintets, the Schumann and Shostakovich 
piano Quintets, the Mendelssohn and Spohr Octets, Britten’s 
War Requiem and Ravel’s /ntroduction and Allegro. 

Since leaving the English Chamber Orchestra in 1968, Ivor 
became keenly interested in teaching, to which he applied the 
same deep insight and sympathy that he always brought to his 
playing. He had much success with the Essex Youth Orchestra 


„and with his pupils at Colchester Technical College, and had 


latterly joined the Royal Academy of Music staff, choosing to teach 
in the Junior Exhibitioners Department—in his own words, ‘I 
want to get at them young!’ | am convinced that he would soon 
have become widely recognised as a most important teacher of 
young people, thus adding yet another facet to his distinguished 
career. 


Clarence Raybould 
1886-1972 


Arthur Davison 
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His many friends and associates will miss him deeply. Myself, | 
consider fortunate to have spent so much of my own professional 
life with such a warm and selfless colleague. 


Clarence Raybould, who conducted the Academy’s First 
Orchestra from 1944 to 1961, died in Bideford on 27 March 1972 at 
the age of eighty-five. He was a native of Birmingham and the first 
person to take a degree in music at the university there. At an 
early age he took up the piano and organ and made a name for 
himself as an accompanist. After serving in the First World War 
he joined the staff of the Beecham Opera Company and conducted 
the whole repertoire at Covent Garden and in the provinces. He 
toured Australia and New Zealand as a pianist and accompanist, 
was for several seasons assistant conductor and coach for the 
French, Italian and German operas at Covent Garden (he was 
himself a considerable linguist), and for some years was Music 
Adviser for the Columbia Gramophone Company. 

Between 1933 and 1936 he was in charge of conducting at the 
GSM, and in 1936 became Chief Conductor of the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra, a post which he held until his resignation in 1945. In 
1944 he succeeded Sir Henry Wood as conductor of the First 
Orchestra at the RAM and subsequently undertook numerous 
free-lance engagements in various parts of the world. He was 
instrumental in founding the National Youth Orchestra of Wales 
and was its Chief Conductor for twenty-one years after its 
inception in 1946. In recognition of his services to music in Wales 
he was invested as a Member of the Gorsedd in 1952, and in 1954 
was awarded an honorary degree of music at the University of 
Wales. His bardic name was ‘Clarens o Gaint’. For the last ten 
years of his life he and his widow, Evelyn, lived in North Devon. 

| first met ‘Clarry’ when | took up my scholarship at the Academy 
in the Summer of 1948. He was a man of consummate musical 
knowledge with a vital and warm personality and the ability to 
appreciate and get the most out of life—whether it was the ability 
to choose the best wine for an occasion or to discuss some 
abstruse musical point or to play a score from memory. His 
insight into the training of young orchestral players was a special 
gift and many musicians in leading positions in our symphony 
orchestras today were trained by him. He was indeed a friendly 
and lovable man and he will be greatly missed. 


[The bulk of this article originally appeared in the March 1972 issue 
of Opera, and is reproduced here by kind permission of the 
Editor—Ed. | 

How does one celebrate, operatically, the 150th anniversary of a 
British academic institution? A historical association was the 
obvious choice—but 1822 was a lean year for operatic premières, 
although | must admit | was momentarily intrigued with Maid 
Marion, the Huntress of Arlingford; or The Merry Days of Robin 
Hood by Sir Henry Bishop, one of our first professors of harmony, 
musical director of Covent Garden and the first musician to be 
knighted by a British monarch. However it was in that year the 
young Donizetti began his climb to fame, and in the following 
thirty years it was his new operas which drew all musical London 
to Her Majesty's, the Lyceum and Covent Garden. It seemed 
therefore that a Donizetti work was a typical example of our early 
Academicians’ operatic fare, but, among the seventy-odd operas 
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composed, which was the most deserving of a revival for a modern 
London public? 

| had first come across Belisario about six years ago, in a tattered, 
dusty copy on our library shelves (and would later discover how 
rare that copy was when | tried to obtain orchestral and vocal 
material) and, on playing it through, | was struck with the vigour 
of the music, reminiscent of early Verdi scores, the preference for 
ensembles rather than long solo arias, the dramatic use of the 
chorus, and above all, the intensely human and compassionate 
music for the principal characters. 

The part of the ageing warrior Belisario was especially con- 
ceived for the baritone Celestino Salvatori, a fine dramatic role 
beginning in triumph, falsely accused of treason and parricide by 
his harlot wife, blinded and exiled, and dying in an attempt to 
defend his country. Caroline Unger, the mezzo in the first per- 
formance of Beethoven's ninth Symphony, who is alleged to have 
turned the deaf composer to face his cheering audience, and who 
was now a soprano, created the fiery part of his wife Antonina, of 
whom Procopius in his ‘Secret History’ paints such a lurid 
picture, and, for the first production at La Scala, a few months 
after the Venice première, the part of Irene, the gentle and faithful 
daughter who accompanies Belisario into exile, was sung by 
Marietta Brambilla, whom some discerning cardinal described as 
having ‘the finest eyes, the sweetest voice and the best disposition 
in the world’. The tenor, Alamiro, first appears as a prisoner of 
Belisario’s latest campaign in Italy, but electing to remain by his 
captor’s side when the other prisoners are released is adopted 
by him and later discovered to be his true son, who was presumed 
murdered as a child, but has in fact been brought up in a foreign 
tribe. Justinian, Emperor of Byzantium, where most of the action 
takes place, and Eutropio, Antonina’s current lover, complete the 
sextet of closely involved characters. Alas, that potentially 
supreme operatic first lady, the Empress Theodora, had already 
died of cancer before this plot was laid! 

Donizetti's masterly musical painting of personality in a few 
lines of recitative is immediately apparent at the opening of 
Antonina’s first scena before her fine, histrionic aria of grief and 
revenge, acted out before her young, headstrong lover (also 
brilliantly sketched in this scene), and, in the second act, the 
dialogue between the blind Belisario, as he leaves prison, and 
his, as yet, unrecognised daughter is extremely dramatic and 
moving, building up magnificently to the extended duet ‘Ah, se 
potessi piangere’ which closes the act. Of the many concerted 
numbers the tenor/baritone duet and the great sextet and finale of 
Act |, the D flat trio of Act III for Belisario and his reunited 
children, and the tragic and frenzied final scene in which the tables 
are turned on the repentant Antonina, mark the sure hand of a 
composer who already had Lucia, Maria Stuarda, Anna Bolena, 
Lucrezia Borgia, L’Elisir d'Amore and some forty other operas 
behind him. 

Belisario demands large forces, a full chorus, often divided into 
smaller groups, a rather bigger pit orchestra than usual and a 
typical Verdian band off-stage. This of course posed insuperable 
problems for production in our own minute theatre, which is really 
only suitable for chamber operas but which we hope to be 
rebuilding in the near future, so | reluctantly shelved the idea of a 
first, semi-private revival. In the meantime the opera has been 
‘rediscovered’ in Italy and we gratefully acknowledge the loan of 
the only available vocal and orchestral material from the Teatro 
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La Fenice in Venice, where it was staged in 1969. (However, 
Steuart Bedford, the conductor of these performances, after 
comparing this often inaccurate score with an interesting MS 
copy, once the property of the Cracow Theatre, but now in the 
British Museum Library, has been able to restore several pages 
omitted in that production). 

At its première in Venice in 1836 it was a tremendous success 
and productions followed in all the major opera houses in Italy, 
the rest of Europe and America, and it remained in the Italian 
repertory until the end of the century, when, like so many other 
operas of that period, it suffered an eclipse, due partly to the 
fashionable, new verismo style but also perhaps to the lack of 
young singers willing to discipline themselves in these technically 
demanding roles. Once again it is to Callas and the whole genera- 
tion of younger singers who have followed her that one must be 
grateful for a renewed public interest in the music of the early 
nineteenth century, and | also believe it is our duty, in our 
academies and colleges, to encourage students to study this 
supremely vocal music, a firm foundation for their technique, 
whatever they may be called upon to sing in the future. 

On 5 February 1836, the Gazzetta Privilegiata di Venezia carried 
the following review of the first performance: ‘A new masterwork 
has been added to Italian music: Anna Bolena has found a worthy 
brother, and Belisario, produced last evening, not only pleased 
and delighted, but also conquered, enflamed, ravished the full 
auditorium... The spectacle, from the first note to the last, was 
but a chain of applause and of calls for the Maestro and the 
singers ... No first performance in memory has recorded a more 
splendid, fuller, more solemn success.’ The reaction of the 1972 
audiences and press was no less enthusiastic, as the following 
extracts indicate. 


‘I write in excitement, under the impact of just having heard the 
opera in the theatre—feeling an almost unqualified enthusiasm for 
the piece... beautiful and powerfully affecting. Belisario last night 
proved to be a powerful and stirring music-drama. There is genius 
in his sense of timing, tension and placing ... not since Covent 
Garden's Lucia do | recall such sustained enthusiasm, movement 
by movement, bar by bar, for one of the composer's serious 
operas. ... There was much singing to enjoy ... seldom do we 
encounter so convinced or so convincing a presentation of all 
that is best in the music. In a week packed with opera, nothing 
shone so brightly as Belisario. Rarely is a Donizetti opera so 
sensitively and stylishly interpreted. Praise can hardly be too high 
for Steuart Bedford’s musical direction. From the student 
orchestra he drew beautifully live tone, firm-moulded phrasing, 
energetic articulation and subtle, colourful balance.’ 

Andrew Porter in The Financial Times 


‘For us the big set ensembles ... are particularly worth while. 
As often in the later Donizetti there is much expressive, poetically 
scored orchestral music. ... Good that the RAM is ready to... 
teach its students the florid vocal technique which they will need 
for Berio as well as Bellini, not to mention Bach. ... The student 
orchestra under Steuart Bedford sounded like the young pro- 
fessionals they are, not like floundering students.’ 

William Mann in The Times 


‘The most striking justification of the production was that it 
drew attention to how healthy the Academy’s opera has grown. 


1. Eutropio and Antonina 
(Michael Bulman and 
Nansi Carroll!) in Act I 


2. Irene and Alamiro 
(Susan Lees and 
Bonaventura Bottone) in 
Act IlI 


3. Act l 


4. Irene, Belisario, 
Eutropio, Giustiniano, 
Antonina and Alamiro 
(Susan Lees, lan Caddy, 
Michael Bulman, Terence 
Davies, Derril Brown and 
David Rendall) in Act I 


5. Irene, Belisario and 
Alamiro (Susan Lees, /an 
Caddy and David Rendall) 
in Act IlI 


Belisario 


March 1972 Photos by Reg Wilson (Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5) 
and Shuhei Iwamoto (No. 2) 
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... There was a real sense of style... in the unified musicianship 
which marked the whole enterprise.’ 


John Warrack in The Sunday Telegraph 


‘| would go so far as to say that many a professional opera 
house would be happy to have a Donizetti score played with such 
style and precision. It was not only in the orchestral department 
that one forgot that this was a student performance. The simple 
sets by Gerald Kitching, the unfussy but never ridiculous pro- 
duction by Dennis Maunder and the excellent team of young 
singers, mark out the Academy’s Operatic Department, under 
John Streets’s direction, as possibly the best of our operatic 


workshops.’ Harold Rosenthal in Opera 


Donizetti: Belisario; 8, 9,10 and 11 March 1972 (at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre) 


Belisario lan Caddy 

Irene Susan Lees 

Alamiro David Rendall/Bonaventura Bottone 
Antonina Nansi Carroll/Derril Brown 
Giustiniano Terence Davies/Christopher Blades 
Eutropio Michael Bulman 

Eudora Susan Varley 

Eusebio Kevork Magdassian 

Ottario John Bantick 

Centurion Christopher Booth-Jones 

Chorus Rosemary Ashe, Carolyn Allen, Shelagh 


Bradley, Felicity Boland, Pamela Brady, 
Elisabeth Burnett, June Burke, June Calvert, 
Marilyn Elbourne, Rachael Gardner, Yvonne 
Hartley, Ann James, Judith Jeffrey, Barbara 
Kalman, Priscilla Luckham, Ingrid Murray, 
Maria Moll, Celia Marchisio, Sara Mousley, 
Lynda Phillips, Patricia Parkin, Penelope 
Price-Jones, Angela Shaw, Karen Stone, 
Donna Sullivan, Penny Spitler, Elisabeth 
Tomlin, Amanda Walker, Ann Wells, Lorna 
Washington, Christopher Adams, Adrian 
Brown, John Bantick, Michael Bulman, 
Richard Coverley, Timothy Colley, Nicholas 
Folwell, John Gray, George Nicklin, Charles 
Jones, Kevork Magdassian, lan Short, John 
Walker, Anthony Ellis, Sigursveinn Magnus- 
son, Philip Trzebiatowski, Christopher 
Belton, James Hay 
Director of Opera John Streets 


Conductor Steuart Bedford 

Producer Dennis Maunder 

Sets Gerald Kitching 

Costumes Oliver Bayldon 

Assistants to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 
Director 

Assistant Chorus Barry Dix 
Master 


Assistant Conductor Simon Rattle 

Assistant Répétiteur |gor Kennaway 

Movement Anna Sweeny 

Italian Consultant Lella Alberg 

Stage Management Stephen McNeff, Hilary Western 


Notes about 
Members and 
others 
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Costumes Judy Lloyd-Rogers, Margaret Adams 
Armour Anna Sims 

Scenic Artist Allen Matthews 

Make-up Edwin Hazleton 

Wardrobe Diana Smith, Felicity Lott 


Leader of Orchestra Paul Robertson 


Richard Rodney Bennett’s piano Concerto has been recorded by 
Stephen Bishop with the LSO under Alexander Gibson, and 
coupled with his Jazz Calendar, recorded by the London Jazz 
Ensemble under John Lanchbery on Philips 6500 301. 


Lionel Dakers, organist of Exeter Cathedral since 1957, has been 
appointed Director of the Royal School of Church Music, Adding- 
ton Palace, Croydon, and Principal of the College of St Nicolas. 
He is to leave Exeter after Christmas. 


Vlado Perlemuter gave two days of master-classes on 14 and 15 
February, and after the first morning’s session was presented by 
the Principal with his Diploma of Hon RAM, which he was 
awarded in March 1971. 


Enid Quiney performed Britten’s A Ceremony of Caro/s with the 
Trinity Choir (conductor David Squibb) in the Fairfield Hall, 
Croydon, in December. 


William Alwyn’s song-cycle Mirages, his Divertimento for solo 
flute, and Fantasy Sonata, Na/ades, for flute and harp, have been 
recorded on Lyrita SRCS61; the artists taking part are Benjamin 
Luxon (baritone), David Willison (piano), Christopher Hyde-Smith 
(flute), and Marisa Robles (harp). 


William Mathias’s third piano Concerto, Op 40 has been 
recorded by Peter Katin and the LSO under David Atherton, and 
coupled with Alun Hoddinott’s harp Concerto Op 11 (Osian Ellis) 
and clarinet Concerto, Op 3 (Gervase de Peyer), on Decca 
SXL 6513. 


Marjorie Wright (née Bakewell), who was an Elocution and 
Drama student at the Academy under Wilton Cole and Acton 
Acton-Bond in the early 1930s, writes from South Africa to send 
her greetings to her contemporaries and any who remember her 
at the RAM. She has been Speech lecturer at the Grahamstown 
Training College, at Rhodes University and at St Paul’s Theo- 
logical College, both in Grahamstown, and is now Lady Warden 
at one of the Women’s residences at the Training College. 


Annette Calkir (née Willis) writes from Germany, where she is 
now living with her husband, to say that she recently played the 
clarinet in a performance of Hindemith’s Die junge Magd with a 
group of musicians from the Collegium Musicum of Bonn Uni- 
versity; she says that ‘slowly we are getting established, and I am 
really enjoying life here abroad’. 


Nicholas Maw’s Sonata for Strings and two Horns was per- 
formed by the Miskolc Symphony Orchestra under Peter Mura in 


Hungary on 22 March. 


May Campbell (née Turtle), who left Northern Ireland a year ago 
with her husband to settle in Malta, has met Gurney Parrott, 
Secretary to the RAM from 1933 to 1955 and, through him, various 
other musicians, with whom she and her husband now regularly 
play chamber music. She writes: ‘Through my music I have had, 
and am still having, a lovely life. | am one of the lucky ones.’ 


Directors and 
Members of the 
Committee of 
Management 


Professorial Staff 


Distinctions 
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The Cummings Quartet (Diana Cummings, Julian Cummings, 
Luciano Jorio and Douglas Cummings) gave a concert (Haydn, 
Shostakovich and Beethoven) at Conway Hall on 9 April. 


Recent Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by the following: 
Eleanor Wong (2 February), the Camden Chamber Orchestra, 
soloist Norma Burrowes, conductor John Lubbock (11 February), 
and Max Teppich (19 February). 


Appointment 
September 1972 
Ursula Vaughan Williams 


Appointments 

September 1972 

Meredith Davies, MA, B Mus (Oxon), FRCO (Choir) 
Lilly Phillips, FRAM (Cello) 

Retirement 

July 1972 

Jean Mackenzie Greive, ARAM (Singing) 


Resignation 
July 1972 
Margaret Eliot, Hon RAM (Oboe) 


Closing of Faculty 
July 1972 
John Parkins, Hon ARAM (Fencing) 


FRAM 

Steuart Bedford, BA(Oxon), FRCO; Bernard Brown, BA(Cantab), 
FGSM; Alexander Cameron; Peers Coetmore; Rodney Friend, 
FRMCM; John Georgiadis; Christopher Gough; Gerald Jarvis; 
Felix Kok, Hon ARCM; Major Paul Neville, MVO, RM; Stephen 
Shingles; May Turtle, MBE; Denis Vigay 


Hon RAM 

Vladimir Ashkenazy; Alfred Brendel; James Brown, OBE; Sir 
Neville Cardus, CBE; Shura Cherkassky; Eugene Cruft, MVO, 
OBE, Hon ARCM; John Denison, CBE, FRCM; Carlo-Maria 
Giulini; Tito Gobbi; Tom Hammond; Heather Harper, CBE, Hon 
Mus D (Belfast), FTCL; Jascha Heifetz, Commander of the Légion 
d’Honneur; Raimund Herincx; Vladimir Horowitz; Hans Hotter; 
Joseph Kerman, AB (New York), PhD (Princeton); Hector Quine; 
John Shirley-Quirk, BSc (Liverpool); Leopold Stokowski, B Mus 
(Lond), D Mus (Pennsylvania), LLD (California), FRCM; Brian 
Trowell, MA, PhD (Cantab); Josephine Veasey 


Hon FRAM 
Clement Chesterman, OBE, MD, FRCP; John Tooley 


ARAM 

Clive Anstee; Shirley Barraclough; David Butt; Colin Chambers; 
Charles Cracknell; Alan Dalziel; Leon Downey; Ruth East; John 
Malcolm Fletcher; Peter Francis; Geoffrey Gambold; Stanley 
Haddon; Ronald Harris; Alan Harverson; Robert Hill; Jane 
Manning; Robin Miller; Harold Nash; Anthony Parsons; lan 
Pillow; John Price; David Robinson; Martin Robinson; Eleanor 
St George; Norah Sandeman; Peter Sermon; Stephen Shakeshaft; 
Philip Simms; Sheila Spencer; Ursula Stedman; Mary Thomas; 


Marriage 


Deaths 


New Publications 


RAM Awards 


Alterations and 
additions to List 
of Members 
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Christopher van Kampen; Michael Watts; William Bramwell 
Wiggins; John Wilbraham; John Willison; Helen Lesley Wilson; 
Rolf Wilson 


Hon ARAM 
Arthur Baker; Eric Bravington; Keith Whitmore 


Haime—dJones: David Haime to Helen Jones, 28 August 1971 


Dorothy Ball (2 March 1972) 

Eleanor Buddle (16 February 1972) 

Thorgerdur Eriksdottir (2 February 1972) 

Frederic Jackson, FRAM (10 February 1972) 

Ivor McMahon, ARAM (23 February 1972) 

Clarence Raybould, Hon Mus D (Wales), Hon RAM, Hon FTCL, 
FRCO, FBSM (27 March 9172) 


Janet Craxton and Alan Richardson: First Book of oboe solos 
(Faber) 
Alan Richardson: Sonatina for flute and piano (Weinberger) 


GRSM Diploma, December 1971 

Eric Akrofi, Geoffrey Anderson, Susan Cave, John Lambert, Ruth 
Pickles, Ann Sladen, Pwee-Tjeng Tan, Jennifer Tavener, Lynne 
Wills 


LRAM Diploma, April 1972 

Piano (Performer’s) Andrew Leach 

Piano (Teacher's) Sara Babad, Andrew Barratt, Mary Chang, 
Jacqueline Cross, Ramya de Livera, Gillian Hatton, Elizabeth 
Long, Celia Marchisio, Sheila Masters, Ruth Mathieson, 
Christopher Mennie, Moria Sands, Maureen Shucksmith, 
Jane Taphouse, Martin Toogood, Margaret Twydell 

Organ (Teacher's) Ronald Pite 

Singing (Performer’s) Pamela Brady, Ann James, Felicity 
Lott 

Singing (Teacher's) Shelagh Bradley, Alexandre Gavourin, Lynne 
Hirst, Nicola Kirsch, Pamela Kolirin, Glynis Marwood, Wendy 
Mordant, Vaninne Parker, Patricia Parkin, Elaine Pearson, 
Amanda Walker, Ann Warnes, Ann Wells 

Violin (Teacher's) |lsobel Beck, Nigel Calverley, Helen Cooper, Jane 
Foottit, Michael Hitchcock, Monica WHuggett, Janice Lee, 
Christopher Lydon, John Wade 

Viola (Teacher's) Rebecca Birchnall, Christine Galpine, David 
Robinson 

Cello (Teacher's) Valerie Lee 

Oboe (Performer’s) George Caird, Philippa Elloway 

Oboe (Teacher's) Derek Hossle, Sarah Smith 

Clarinet (Performer’s) Charles Hine 

Bassoon (Teacher's) Alan Warhurst 

Trumpet (Teacher's) Peter Torrent 


Town Members 

Cox, Anthea 86 Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex 
Dismore, Megan 78 King Henry’s Road, NW3 

Harper, Mrs Ann (née Barkby) 94 Campden Hill Road, W8 
Johnson, Marcus 777 Francis Close, Ewell, Surrey 

Ring, Sylvia 25 Cannons Drive, Edgware, Middlesex 
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Sladen, Ann Flat 2, 80 Gloucester Avenue, NW1 
Silvko, Susanna 8 Beverley Gardens, NW11 
Tattersall, Norman 2 Amyand Park Gardens, Twickenham, Middlesex 


Country Members 

Bailey, Leon 11 Great North Road, Brunton Park, Gosforth, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 

Bailey, Mrs Joan (née Puddephatt) 43 Old Sneed Road, Stoke 
Bishop, Bristol 9 

Barrie, Alice (Mrs M R Davis) 5 Peregrine Close, Basildon, Essex 
Benson, Ewart 3 Colston Parade, Bristol BS1 6RA 

Chilton, Hazel 7 Chapel Lane, Ketton, Stamford, Lincolnshire 
Clark, Harold 42 Glebe Road, Peterborough, PE2 8BG 

Crozier, Miss H S 69 Beaumont Street, Netherton, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire 

Davies, Malcolm Wellington College, Crowthorne, Berkshire 
Davis, Michael R 5 Peregrine Close, Basildon, Essex 

Doughty, Henry 43 Carroza Road, Truro, Cornwall 

Earl, Mrs B Heathercliffe, Sennen, Land’s End, Cornwall 

Evans, Clifford 26 Persehouse Street, Walsall, Staffordshire 
Gibbons, Mrs Joan D (née French) Cresswell, 13 Lynton Park 
Road, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire 

Gordon, Mrs Esmé (née Betsy McCurry) 10A Greenhill Park, 
Edinburgh 10, Scotland 

Hamilton Measures, Mrs Davina Burgoynes, Loraton, Yelverton, 
Devon 

Head, Mrs M (née Thornley) 2 Hamoaze Court, Mount Wise, 
Plymouth, Devon 

Hilton, Michael A Langridge Lane, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex 
Hughes, Mrs Quentin Loma Linda, Criccieth, Caernarvonshire, 
North Wales 

Lowe, Mrs G (Phyllis Grover) Sway Wood Cottage, Mead End, 
Sway, Hampshire 

Lowries, Jane 2 Abbey Stable Flats, The Abbey, Ramsey, Huntingdon 
Matthews, Denis Department of Music, University of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, NE1 7RU 

Oldman-Brownlee, Ruth Bryn Nyth, Walls Quarry, Brimscombe 
Stroud, Gloucestershire GL5 2PE 

Rafferty, K Moorcroft, 6 Hill Grove, Huddersfield HD3 3TL 

Taylor, Clara 10 Woodcote Avenue, Wallington, Surrey 

Trollope, Mrs D (née Thatcher) 33 Graham Park Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne NE3 4BJ 

Whitehead, Mrs Elizabeth (née Anderson) /ngleside, 16 Marston 
Road, Rhos-on-Sea, Wales 

Wilkinson, Edith 72 Galloway Lane, Pudsey, Yorkshire 

Williams, Dorothy B Flat 4, 339 Banbury Road, Oxford OX2 7PL 
Wrigley, Eileen 8 Sandringham Road, Lytham St Annes, Lancashire 


Overseas Members 

Acey, Mrs F H 3 Owen Street, Newtown, Wellington, New Zealand 
Calkir, Mrs Annette (née Willis) 5205 St Augustin 1, Niederpleis, 
Birkenweg 3, West Germany 

Rust, John La Cabine, Le Quai Bisson, St Aubin, Jersey, CI 


The two Social Evenings held during the current year of the Club 
were notable for two reasons, firstly the excellence of the musical 
programmes and secondly the meagre (yet nonetheless enthusi- 
astic) support from members and their guests: the fact that power 
cuts were in full swing at the time of one of these occasions, 


RAM Concerts 


(Autumn and Spring 
Terms) 
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although mercifully free from this imposition during that part of 
the evening, without doubt deterred many from venturing forth. 

On 29 October, following upon a lively Annual General Meeting 
when Dr Lewis kindly agreed to chair the meeting and to ‘stand in’ 
for HRH the Duchess of Gloucester on the occasions when she 
would be unable to attend, the programme of music was given by 
Evelyn Rothwell and Iris Loveridge, and proved to be highly 
enjoyable both from the point of view of artistic merit which we 
have come to expect from these two splendid musicians, and for 
the unusual planning and ‘off-the-beaten-track’ angle. As well as 
some skilled and imaginatively coloured Debussy played by Iris 
Loveridge, the ensemble items were presented with great polish 
and charm and were prefaced with commentaries by Evelyn 
Rothwell in her own inimitable and characteristic fashion. 

On 16 February we were treated to a long and varied programme 
—an entertainment for both ear and eye, given by Major Paul 
Neville and the Royal Marines School of Music Band. The music 
ranged from serious to gay and was played with an admirable 
alternation of panache and panoply ending with the regimental 
marches of the Marines. 

The Club is greatly indebted to all the artists and players 
concerned who gave so generously of their services. 


First Orchestra 

30 November 

Brahms Tragic Overture, Op 81 

Schumann Cello Concerto in A minor, Op 129 
Sibelius The Return of Lemminkainen, Op 22/4 
Shostakovich Symphony No 10 in E minor, Op 93 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Raphael Wallfisch (cello) 

Leader Russell Gilbert 


20 March 

Wagner ‘Tristan und Isolde’—Prelude and Liebestod 
Bartok Piano Concerto No 3 

Strauss ‘Ein Heldenleben’, Op 40 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Richard Markham (piano) 

Leader Elizabeth Hunt 


Choral Concerts 

4 November 

Handel ‘Athalia’ 

Conductor The Principal 

Soloists Derril Brown (Athalia), Felicity Lott (Josabeth), Penelope 
Price-Jones (Joas), Lynda Phillips (Joad), David Rendall 
(Mathan), Christopher Booth-Jones (Abner) 

Leader Paul Robertson 


10 February . 
22 February (in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, as a Tribute to 
Frederic Jackson) 

Verdi Requiem 

Conductors Frederic Jackson/Maurice Handford 

Soloists Hilary Western, Donna Sullivan, Janet Watts, Joy Evers, 
Elisabeth Burnett, Jill Bartlam/Jennifer Dakin, David Rendall, 
John Bantick, Christopher Blades, Terence Davies 

Leader Elizabeth Hunt 
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Chamber Orchestra 

4 February 

J C Bach Sinfonia in D, Op 3/1 
Finzi Cantata ‘Dies Natalis’ 
Telemann Ouverture in C 
Conductor Neville Marriner 
Soloist Felicity Lott (soprano) 
Leader Paul Robertson 


Second Orchestra 

3 December 

Verdi Overture ‘La Forza del Destino’ 

Beethoven Symphony No 5 in C minor, Op 67 (II) 

Dvořák Symphony No 7 in D minor, Op 70 

Wagner Overture ‘Rienzi’ 

Elgar ‘Enigma’ Variations, Op 36 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the Advanced Con- 
ductors’ Course: Barry Dix, Andrew Stowell, Adrian Brown, 
George Simpson 

Leader Jan Kaznowski 


24 March 

Franck Symphony in D minor (I) 

Mussorgsky A Night on the Bare Mountain 

Debussy Prélude à l'après-midi d'un faune 

Elgar Symphony No 2 in E flat, Op 63 (IV) 

Vaughan Williams Symphony No 5in D 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the Advanced Con- 
ductors’ Course: Andrew Stowell, Barry Dix, George Simpson, 
Adrian Brown 

Leader Jan Kaznowski 


Third Orchestra 

8 December 

Glinka Overture ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 

Beethoven Symphony No 8 in F, Op 92 (l) 

Haydn Sinfonia Concertante in B flat 

Schumann Symphony No 4 in D minor, Op 120 (I) 
Mendelssohn Overture ‘Ruy Blas’, Op 95 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the First-year Con- 
ductors’ Course: Roderick Elms, Janine Swinhoe/Simon Rattle, 
Stephen McNeff, Bryan Gipps 

Soloists Kate Jacobs (violin), Philippa Elloway (oboe), Alan 
Warhurst (bassoon), Michal Kaznowski (cello) 

Leader Jane Gomm 


29 March 

Mendelssohn Overture ‘The Hebrides’, Op 76 

Dvorak Symphony No 9 in E minor, Op 95 (II) 

Beethoven Symphony No 3 in E flat, Op 55 (‘Eroica’) (I) 
Debussy Petite Suite 

Berlioz Overture ‘Béatrice et Bénédict’ 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the First-year Con- 
ductors’ Course: Roderick Elms, Janine Swinhoe, Bryan Gipps, 
Stephen McNeff 

Leader Jane Gomm 


In addition to regular Wednesday chamber concerts and Tuesday 
lunch-time concerts, concerts were given by the Manson Ensemble 
on 1 December and March; and Exchange Concerts were given by 
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students from the Staatliche Hochschule für Musik, Hamburg on 
24 November, and by students from the Staatliche Hochschule für 
Musik, Frankfurt-am-Main on 16 February. 


Evening recitals were given by Thelma Paige (violin) on 5 
October, Judith Mitchell (cello) on 7 October, Robert Bramley 
(clarinet) on 2 November, lan Caddy (baritone) on 16 November, 
Susan Sheppard (cello) on 18 November, Philip Fowke (piano) on 
2 December, Andrew Stowell (bassoon) on 17 February, lan 
Hobson (piano) on 22 February, Linda Hibberd (contralto) on 24 
February, Jonathan Williams (cello) on 2 March, Janet Watts 
(soprano) on 16 March, Angela Tennick (oboe) on 22 March, and 
John Blakely (piano) on 23 March. 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the Theatre on 11 and 12 
November; Director of Opera John Streets, Conductors Steuart 
Bedford and Barry Dix/Adrian Brown, Producer Anna Sweeny, 
with Mary Nash and Simon Rattle at two pianos. Items included: 
Cornelius ‘Der Barbier von Bagdad’ 

David Rendall, Nansi Carroll, Angela Shaw, Bonaventura Bottone 
Berlioz ‘Béatrice et Bénédict’ 

Pamela Brady/Derril Brown, Jill Bartlam/Rachael Gardner 
Sullivan ‘Trial by Jury’ 

Christopher Blades, Christopher Booth-Jones, Bonaventura 
Bottone, lan Short, Timothy Colley, Ann James, Celia Marchisio, 
Sara Mousley, Vivienne Bellos, Barbara Kalman 


Review Week in the Autumn Term (29 November—3 December) 
included concerts by the First Orchestra (Maurice Handford) and 
the Second Orchestra (Maurice Miles), two chamber concerts, 
the second of them arranged by the Manson Room, a concert of 
‘Live electronic music’ (also arranged by the Manson Room), and 
a jazz study group (John Dankworth). There were lectures on 
‘Making a Concert Appearance’ (Astra Desmond and Geoffrey 
Parsons), ‘The Double Bass’ (Rodney Slatford with Clifford Lee), 
‘Early Brass Instruments’ (Alan Lumsden), ‘Musicians’ Outlook 
Today’ (John Morton), ‘A Composer in Africa’ (David Fanshawe), 
and ‘The Making of an Artist’ (Leonard Brain). Sir Keith Falkner 
spoke about his experience as a professional singer and played 
some of his own gramophone records; Lorin Maazel was inter- 
viewed by Arthur Jacobs; there was a showing of the film version 
of Stravinsky’s The Soldier's Tale, with Robert Helpmann, Brian 
Phelan and Svetlana Beriosova; and a performance of David 
Cregan’s play Transcending by students from RADA. 


Review Week in the Spring Term (20-25 March) included con- 
certs by the First Orchestra (Maurice Handford) and the Second 
Orchestra (Maurice Miles), a ‘Live electronics concert’, a concert 
of massed cellos (organised by Douglas Cameron), and a new 
music concert. There were lectures on ‘The Arts Councils and 
You’ (John Cruft), and ‘The Miracle of Bali—the mid-day Sun’ 
(David Attenborough). Pierre Bernac gave two master-classes; 
Roger Smalley analysed Stockhausen’s Refrain; there was a 
poetry reading by Peter Hearn; students from the GSM rehearsed 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti under the direction of Dorothea Alexan- 
der; and there was a showing of the Japanese film Rashomon. 


James van Tonder. 
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In the obituary notice on Evelyn Langston in the last issue, the 
date of her birth was incorrectly given as 1899, whereas it was in 
fact 1887; she was therefore eighty-three when she died and not 
seventy-one, as Miss Olive Groves has pointed out. 


The RAM Magazine is published twice a year (usually in July and 
December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought by 
non-members, price 25p per issue. Members are invited to send 
to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members 
(and others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either 
on musical or on other topics. Copy for the Summer issue should 
arrive by 1 April, and for the Winter issue by 1 September and, 
wherever possible, should be typed (double-spaced, one side 
of the page only), please. All correspondence should be addressed 
to: The Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, London, NW1 5HT. 
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Stop Press 


Shortly before the Magazine went to press the news came, in 
the Birthday Honours, of the Knighthood conferred by the 
Queen on the Principal. This could not have come at a more 
opportune moment than in the middle of the Academy’s 150th 
Anniversary Year, which the Principal has done so much to 
make an especially memorable one in the RAM'’s history, and 
we offer Sir Anthony and Lady Lewis our warmest 
congratulations. 
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